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ABSTRACT 

This paper suggests guidelines designed for use by 
speech communication teachers in assessing the competency of their 
students. The author proposes four kinds of evaluation of cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor learning (three types of learning 
essential for the speech communication classroom) • placement, 
formative, diagnostic, and summative. He emphasizes the development 
of precise and specific written instructional objectives to 
facilitate the achievement of learning goals and lists what these 
objectives should stipulate. Each evaluative function is defined, and 
a summarized overview of alternatives to the grading system is 
included. The author also provides criteria for the selection of the 
beat method of evaluation for different types of learning, (LG) 
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mmom im PKmms op pra;-MD POST-cawNiciiTioN 

Bern Allen and Gladys Borchers hsLvm told the story of a high scSiool 
student v4io fell asleep Jji a high sdiool businegs arithnBtlc class and sl^t 
for taren-^^five i'ears, LiTJon ^^ening and finding the class discfussing 
trigonometry, he beat a hasty retreat to his fonrer general scienca classroom 
^mm he fomd a cJiOTiistry courae in progrgss. Hurrying next to his old 
spoecfi classrooni; he took a seat and miled happily^ saying, "^ank heaves 
notiiing has dianged hers*" 

Today, our hj^thetical student would prcb^ly teat a hasty retreat 
from his Speech classroCTi. In an attortpt to te rrore "relevant" and to deal 
with tiie "real TOrld," ma speedi cann^icatim classrooin is unde^oing 
radical alterations* Instead of foeuaing on producing proficient p^lic 
performers, Uie speech teacher no^ stelves to develop in his BtadmtB an 
appreciaticffi for, mders tending of ^ and skill in everyday forms of speedi 
ccrrmmicaticai such as m^itel COTnunication, social cannrnjnication, on-the-j<^ 
cOTfmmication, cimferenoe and coninitt^ ^rk, as v^ll as piitolic speaking* To 
adiieve .this goal, tlie spee^ teadier has turned his elassrom into a ccninunication 
laboratoj^ where he uses such instructional strategies as audiovisual aids, 
progrOTfned instrTOtion, sinulaticns and gmmsi cOTputar-asslsted instotction, 
md m^iated self^tosteuctionp 

^is cliange in goals mid nettiods for the speech conitnmioatian classrocm 
has f orrad tiie i^e^ teacher to retiiiiA his whole philosophy of what it means 
to be a teadier* Is his prijnary role that of E>^ert? Authorl'^? Diipensar of 
InfommU^on? Socializing Agent? Facilitator? Ego Ideal? Friend? 

One especially troiiDlescmB facet of ^is problm is tm area of 

Q - • 

ERJC evaluation. Mhat shoild ttie speedi teadier evaluate? my should he evalm 
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How should he evaluate? These last tiiree guestiona are the focus of this 
presOTtation , 

mat Should the Speech Teache r Eva1umi-P^7 

It is possiJDle to respond broadly to the first question (i.e. , It is 
learning that must be evaluated) or narrwly (i.e. , we should evaluate tiie 
reducUon of speech canmnioatlon anxiety) . Because the broad response says ' 
little, and because I am not yet brave enough to attaint tiie mrrw abroach, 
I choose a middle ground by suggesting toat a speech teacher should evaluate . 
the three types of learning suggested by Bloom's tmmm^i asgnitive/ 
affective, and psydiicrnotor. 

By oognitive learning Bloom nteans rastery of the content iMterial of the 
course. This involves Intellectual abilities and skills buOi as recalling, 
prabtet solving, creating, and evaluating. Affective learning concerns feelings 
(such as interests, attitudes, values, and appreciations) abjut the »urse 
content. The final type of learning, p^charotor, focuses on irotor skills and 
perceptual motor skills involving gross bcdily movenents and finely coordinated 
bodily TOVatients. All three types of learning are inportant for the speedi 
camimication classroan and, tlius, must be evaluated by the speech teacher. 
Obviously, the spoedi teadier needs to be nBre precise ttian to say 
nerely that he plans to evaluate the cognitive, affective, and psychanotOT 
learnJjig that occurs in his students. If tie wishes to assess stud^t learning, 
the speech teadier must specity unambiguously tile precise cognitive, affective, 
and p^diomotor Ajectives he wishes his students to adiieve. This is best 
acoOTplished by writing instructional c^jectives for the ^eech course ^^idtx 
specify (Kibler et al., 1970, p. 33) : ■ 
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1. Who is to perfom the behavior " ' 

^' SjJS "^^"^"^ ^ deronstrattag m^tory of the 

Sfl te"evJi;S;A ™ Perfcr^oo) of the behavlo. ;*ich 

4. The relevant conditions uncter which the behavior is to be denonstrated 

T<hy Should the Speech Teacher Evaluate? 

Here m are asking why or for ^ reasons should the speech teacher 
assess the coqnitive, affective, and psycharotor learning of his students. 
Pour functions or purposes seen especially prmdnent in the speech canmmicatioi 
classrocnii placeiDent, fontative, diagnostic, and sunrnative. 

t^lth Elacanait evaluation the speech teadier seeks, at the beginning 
of the couTBe. to discover characteristics of his students that mil allo^ 
th^ to achieve most efficiently the cognitive, affeotiva, and ^hanotor goals 
of the course, 'ito do tiiis, the teacher needs to ansv^er ^ indepencbnt qi^stions. 
(1) Ha.; much of the material to be learned do tha stud^ts already knov^ (2) 
What characteristics do tiie students rossess vAiim suggest instructional 
strategies )ma.m or th«^ht to ^timize achiev«ient? With the knowledge gained 
fron placaient evaluation, the s^di taacher can adapt his course to tJie 
particular needs of his currmt students. 

apative evaluation, whidi occiffs prior to completion ofl instruction 
on sane segment of the course, provides feedback to both the t^d^er and the 
student about adiieveimnt of course goals. Its effectiveness depends on freecbni 
fron any intiitation of a inark, grade, or certification. Formative avaluatim 
allows tiie teadier to modift. his teaching strategy and/or prescribi ren^dial 
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action for group or individual dafici^cies if such actlm is vj^ant^A, Por 
tlie student, it provides direction and rrotivati^ 1:^ suggesting areas of 
strength and TOatoess. 

Di^stic^^^uatia atteiTpts to mmrnr the question, Do the students ■ 
have tile prerequisita behamoral ^pabllities to understand the instruction? 
P^^^sita b^avio.^ capabilities includa ™, physical, and environr^tal 
conditions related to the task at hard. For a«a^le, ™ p^reguisitas 
might includ. appropriate levels of reading ability, siting ability, intelligence 
^tional adjustaent, ard serial adjusta^nt; ^sical prerequisites mght include 
appropriate levels of visio^; auditoty i^wepti^, dominance and laterality, 
and general healtii; and enviromt^tal prerequisites might include nutrition! 
parent^child relationships, and peer influences. With diagnostic evaluati^, 
the SH^edi teacher attetpts to deal with students' learning and/br classr™ 
probl^. ae discovty, for ex^le, timt high levels of s^ech anxiety are 
interfering with achievement of course objectives batter equips tine speech 
teacher for corrective action. Maile a teadier should alwa^ be sensitive to 
tiie nanifestations of synptore kno^ to be related to learning difficulties, 
he should be particul^ly attentive to students ^ classrocm or leiffliing 
difficulties cannot be explained in te„t^ of cognitive or instructional variables. 

S^at^^luatim consists of grading, ce.rtltying, or attesting to 
student learning, ite most catmon rmm^ used to r^ somative evaluation 
is a grade. In a society that pla^s increasing arphasis on educational progress, 
grades ha^ heaam tiie basis for crucial decisions about ti^ educational and 
occupational destiny of ti,e student, m DeCecco (1968, pp. 646^647) points out. 
The student uses grades to ajpraise his am educational accor^^lislmmts, to 
select najor and minor areas of study, and to 4.ci:te v^etiier to teminate or to 



hi. fonnal .duoaticn. Tractors and counselors use c^ade. to a.se-s 
past aceorplisl^^ts, to assess present abUit., and to h.lp the st^tent 
educational and vocational plans for the fcture. Parents use n^,. to det.r^ 
*ethar or not tteir *ildre„ should go to oollege and to ostln^te th» 
probability of suocess any one *ild M,ht have in ad^nc^ stud, ^ 
vocations. School and college a,Mnistrators use grades as th. basis for 
amission to advanced study and as Indications of the student's prog^ss after 
a-Wssio... Md e^lcers use grades in sel..ti„g the afplicant ^t: likely to 
perform best the service tliey require. 

Despite the rather *vious notations of validity, reliabiu^, and 
-topretation, refer., advocating tl,e eli^ninattcn or *ange of the grading 
syste^^^ile abundant^-ha,. had only ta^rary appeal. Belo„ are s»™ri.ed 
a nurnber of such reforms (Tire, Koveirber 27, 1972, p. 49) : 

W^10^-. s^lrSiTlr^?' E-iodically 
risk bei^q e^^^fy SilSvT h^f™"^^^- evaluations 
teacher to another/ hc^ever, varying vddely from one 

^' j'sgfonran ce curricula . A teadier outlinp^ af- ^-h* k^- • 
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' I jcw Should die Speech Teacher Evalnai-ff? 

Mmmng that the sp^ch tcadier has decided to c^valmte cognitive, 
affective, or psychanotor learning for placamnt, fomative, diagnostic, or 
smtnative pulses, he mmt next decide ha. he can test acammate evidanoe 
on .iiich to base his assasatBnt. His options fall undar t^ headings, things 
a stiMent says and things a student does. 

^i£a^s.Sfi£S2ffia-things a student says==.are the usual rretea 
of evaluatiai in the speech caiTnunication claasroan. Most frequently su* 
self ^reports occur in Uie fonn of a bitten tast. Whetiier standaMized or 
nonstandardized, essay or ^jective, tha speech taacher has a varied of well 
established tools to aid hijn in toe dmce or construction of go^ bitten 
tests. Although teacters tend to ovar rely on v^ittan self-reports of learning, 
^<m carefully chos^ or developed thay'can be used to evaluate cognitive, 
affective, or psydiorotor learning for placet, £o«mtive, diagnostic, or 
siirrrnative pujcposag* 

^-aiile seldan practiced, a potentially useful form of the self-report 
of learning is tte interview. As an oral test, it has seveml weaknesses and 
probably should not be used for swtmatl^ evaluation. One serious ^akness i. 
that the test must ba giv^ privately to one student at a tdjre if the sane 
test is givQi to all students in the class, in addition, even if the smm 
test test is given to the entire group, tee saipling of tte abilities of any one 
student cannot be very caipretensive. For. formative and diagnostic purposes, 
hoover, the interview is one. of tiie inost useful foma of evaluation because 
rnany of the atos of assessment can best be achiaved in a pri^^te, one-to-one 
setting. 
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frequ^tly taken the form of ratino scales u^l >^ n^v • ^ 

XXI, scales used to make Dudpients about thp 

or ^ent to which «rtai„ ^i^^, ^i^tic perfonr^ca are 
™=t. ,*.ther rati., t^,.s the fo» of rarf. onJer, paired «30„. c<^lson 
w^* a set Of v*lch .^lifies a range of the attrihuto b.ir., 

-nsider^. or n™»rloal rati., on ^ standard scale, speech taacher. have 
^ fa^llar with p^uras for developing and using rating .cles- 
aspeoially witJun the context of public speaking. 

A lass frscruently used foo. or systen^tic observation, the cS,eckllst 
can report syste^tically and c^sistently the existence or nc„axistence of 
specific Objects, Editions, or events. n,is data can ftan be used to assess 
cc^itiv., affective, or psychc^tor learning for placet, fo»ative, 

diagnostic, or sumnative puroosee Pnii™,:- 

purposes, rollcwong are suratBrlzed sere of the forms 

checklist data can take (Brandt, 1972, pp. 94-118) : 

S^i^^tios ^^^It^'^"^ to highly 

of day, SSS" etej * ^ ^'='^5= (age, se?, 

are u.ed to note and record b^avior itself. ^ 

nay not occur during a givsn tiH^^iT" "^^ °^ 

b. gategor^grstan. aasigned to provide classif '™n,,n „f 

behavioral unit d=ser.«a i„to aS X J^^^^.^'^ 

oiTOtion, at regular intervals, regaidlng ongoing ever.ts. 

i^^S^^te "'ver the total tis^ 

that is^ WecSS^d Zt^^?^^ identify the class of e^ 
then syst^t?S?y^rfco1l rch"|j^?1s^\,^-^ 

S^^S^^SP^- »ong people 

situati<ii,: ^ made in the same basiS ' ; , 
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• 6. Work measurgiient. The tajne and motion studies of the early industrial 
engineer and the work assesarent and operations analyses of the 
contaiTporaiy manageirent ei^rt. It involves breakiiig dam hmmi 
movOTant mto w^ll=aefined notiDn categories and measuring tJie time it 
• takes for each TOtion to be niade under such varying conditions as the 
distance of a move and the size of ohjects handled. 

7. PerforTTBnca reeord. A racord of people performng specific ta^ks 
under relatively standardized conditions and with' ratiier precise 
rfajecti's^ STOring measures. " ' 

5* Contrived situation rasponses . Simlar in most respects to the 
standardized situaUon, it differs only in that it does not occur 
naturally. 

9. SijmlaUon tests. 'ThQ sijnulated condition is not the real situation and 
. -U-ie perfoniier is fully aware of tliis fact. Yet, he must make life-like 

_^s of decisions, and because of this siMlari^, his performance 

behavior is essentially naturalistic. 

Trait indicator diedklists are used to clari^ tlie waning of rating 
scales by providing a list of observable indicators. " 

A final fonn of systematic observation is the use of insteroents such 
as tlie clapnieter, pupillograph, polygraph, and cardiotachcrater. Such 
instruments can provide valuable informtion upon which to base evaluatiai. 

Given the fact that ©valuation can be achieved by asking tiie students 
t,?hat they have learned (witten or oral self-reports) or by observing their 
behavior (rating scales, checklists, or instrumfinta) , vAiich is ttie best 
approadi? It depends on vAiat is being evaluated and for v.tiat purpose. Given 
soTiething to evaluate and a reasOT for evaluating, a dacision as to how to 
evaluate should be based on respcnsee to tiie f ollwing questions : 

1. By vAiich metiials is tiie data for evaluation ac«ssible7 

2. % ^^idi metliod can I gaUier the data for evaluation most reli^ly 
and validly? 

3. By whii^ matiiod can 1 gather the data for evaluation most economicallv 
and efficiently? ■ 

4. Which metiiods arr, I qualified to use? 



Having aca™iateci evidan^ for evalv^tion, tl,s swsoh teacher ™st 
aeci* ha, he =an best use it. ,^ especially frus-crating aspect of such 
-teoisiono concerns suranaUve evaluation. Ha. should tha speech teaohar 
translate the accurrulated evidance into a letter gr*a„ a-ha position taken 
to is that a grade should based on the student's arf>i«va«,t of the 
cognitive, affeoUve, .uid psyoWtor instruotlOTal cfcjectives-it should 
indicate ha, «11 achieved the termi™i perfentancs, descrited in the 
*jectiv3s. Unfortur.ately, ratter than using adiisv^^t of objectives as tl» 
exclusive basis for grading, ™ny teachers base grades ^ fetors as the 
student's attitude, ™ount of effort, or h» mu* he h,, p^ogressed-even though 
tt>o achlav^ant falls short of that r^i^ed by the instructional ,*jactive. 
such grades are based on highly subjecUve judcps^ts and are ambiguous. I*ile 
not ^ca^, this devaluation of grades is re^etabl^ ^ince grades still 
TOigh heavily in taportant educational decisions. 

A comcn and agreeable guideline ;„ulc. hslp insure nore neaningful 
grades. Itavers (1950, p. 58) suggests that the grade of A r^ans that all 

major and minor qoals arp achipw&^- b -hv,^^. .n ^ • 

yuoifa are acnievea, B, that all mapot goals were achieved 

but ^ rm.or om, t^re not; all nmjor goala v^^b ad^ia^ but 

^ minor ware not; D, toat a few niajor goals ^ ^chie^ but that 
the student is not prepared for advanoad work; «d E or that none of the 
inajor goals were a^iieved. 

To smimrize, the speech teadier seeks to evaluate Cognitive, 
affective, or psychcTOtor learning for placatent, fotwativs, dia^ostio, 
or Sinrmative purposes by questioning or ^serving students. 
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